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MUST stress immediately that 

the creation of the Committee 
for Economic Cooperation between 
Yugoslavia and Poland by far trans- 
cends the framework of ordinary mu- 
tual commodity exchange. The forma- 
tion of this will have an extremely fa- 
vourable influence on the expansion 
of mutual economic cooperation in all 
fields of economic activity and contri- 
bute to the mutual exchange of expe- 
riences acquired in the development of 
the respective economic systems. 

The domain of industrial coopera- 
‘ion between the individual enterprises 
and even whole branches doubtless 
constitutes the most important sector 
yn which economic cooperation bet- 
ween. our two countries will be pro- 
noted. 


et 


During the post war period Poland 
particularly developed its metallurgy 
and coalmining industry, shipbuilding, 
machine building industry, chemical 
industry, military industry etc. In the 
meantime the Yugoslav metallurgy, 
machine building and military industry, 
shipbuilding and to a certain extent 
also the chemical industry (which re- 
veals a vigorous upward tendency) have 
also developed to no small degree. It 
may seem at first sight that the ne- 
cessary conditions for a broader in- 
dustrial cooperation are lacking in 
view of the fact that both countries 
have developed and are developing 
fundamentally the same _ industrial 
branches. In this context, however, it 
should be borne in mind that under 
the present conditions industrial pro- 


NUCLEAR ENERGY IN THE YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY 


PRE-MEETING ATMOSPHERE 


duction should strive towards an ever 
broader market for the sale of its 
products, or otherwise remain on the 
level of non-economical artisan pro- 
duction. As such it may subsist for a 
certain time on the home market (if 
the latter is protected by high customs 
barriers) but not for long, because 
even in that case it may become an 
obstacle to the over — all economic 
and social development from the stand- 
point of the long range development 
of the country. Consequently coopera- 
tion between individual industrial en- 
terprises and branches not only on a 
national scale but also between two 
or more countries is both possible and 
necessary. 

On the basis of these principles the 
possibilities of organizing cooperation 
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ine will be limited to the interval which 
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strongly developed 


were examined at the recent 


talks in Warsaw. It was found on this 
‘occasion that there are broad pros- 


ects for such a cooperation in many 
of the related industries mentioned 
above. Needless to say, cooperation 


best suits all participants it will also 
be possible to prolong the term of 
_ cooperation after its expiry if the par- 
ties involved so desire. 


Particular attention was devoted to 


the possibilities of mutual cooperation 


with regard to third markets both in 
the domain of exports and imports. As 


already stated, both countries have 
the processing 
branches of industry (machine building 
shipbuilding etc.) which require a far 


broader market than that vouchsafed 


by the two countries. Both industries 
must therefore broaden the market in 
order to assure the sale of their gro- 
wing production in third countries 


especially those economically under- 


developed which have recently embar- 
ked on the road to economic develop- 
ment. Almost all the economically 
under-developed countries of Asia and 
Africa for instance which have only 
recently cast off the yoke of colonia- 
lism, are devoid of the necessary re- 
sources for internal capital formation 
on the one hand, while experiencing a 
fairly acute shortage of foreign credit 
on the other. 

In view of the foregoing, agreement 
was reached that both economies pro- 
mote their joint appearance in these 
countries to the maximum extent, 
through various forms of cooperation 
which correspond to mutual interests 
such as by means of cooperation in the 
construction of industrial projects or 
by means of the joint crediting of the 
construction of certain economic pro- 
jects, joint sales of industrial goods 
etc. 

Furthermore both countries impor- 
ted raw materials from the Afro-Asian 
countries mainly through re-exporters 
instead of directly. This was far from 
convenient for Yugoslavia and Poland 
or the Afro-Asian countries for that 
matter. Therefore it was agreed that 
joint efforts be made by the two eco- 
nomies in order to assure the supply 
of the necessary raw materials and 
manufactures (cotton, leather, rubber, 
copra, tea, coffee, textiles etc.) by 
means of direct trading with the Afro- 
Asian countries. At the same time this 
would also assure the increase of di- 
rect trade with the Afro-Asian coun- 
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terials and other commodities required, 
In this connection attention should 

doubtless be called to the possibilities 

of increasing the volume of direct tra- 

de between Yugoslavia and Poland. 


Yugoslavia possesses certain raw 


materials in which Poland is deficient 


and vice versa. Furthermore Yugosla- 


- via developed certain industrial bran- 


ches which are insufficiently develo- 
ped in Poland, such as the electro- 
technical and electric engineering in- 
dustry for example, and adversely cer- 
tain industries such as the chemical 
are more developed in Poland than in 
this country. What could be more na- 
tural under the circumstance than to 
expand trade on the basis of the mu- 
tual exchange of raw materials and in- 
dustrial goods produced in our two 
countries. 

Needless to say, it is not possible 
to adopt the standpoint in this matter 
that one country must obligatorily buy 
raw materials or industrial goods re- 
quired only in the other. Such a prin- 
ciple would be contrary to the inte- 
rests of our economy and would impede 
the development cf normal Yugoslav 
and Polish economic relations with 
other ‘countries. When examining the 
possibilities for the increase of trade 
between Yugoslavia and Poland, ho- 
wever, it was not even necessary to 
invoke this principle, as all the ne- 
cessary material conditions exist which 
orient the two countries towards the 
expansion of the mutual exchange of 
raw materials and other industrial 
commodities. For this reason the prin- 
ciple that trade should only be in- 
creased as long as it corresponds to 
the interests of our economies was 
adopted at the talks. 

The problem of organizing this 
cooperation in view of the existing 
differences in the organization of the 
two economies was minutely examined 
at the Warsaw talks. 

It should be strassed, however, that 
notwithstanding all the existing diffe- 
rences in the organization of the two 
economies and the difficulties involved 
by the question of the concrete orga- 
nization of cooperation both in the 
domain of industrial collaboration or 
collaboration with regard to third mar- 
kets, full agreement on all points 
was reached very soon. 

The standpoint was adopted by both 
parties that cooperation will develop 
most efficiently if it is fostered by 


Mate joint organs” of | collaboration on 


(bureaus etc.). 


Agreement was reached as oa 
the role of the Committee and indiy 
dual national sections, namely that 
their most important task consists 
creating favourable financial and other 
conditions for the unhampered deve 
lopment of cooperation between the 
economic organizations through the 
appropriate state organs. On the other 
hand, the Committee for Economic 
Cooperation and national sections 
should stimulate the cooperation of — 
economic organizations and assist | 
them in the elimination of difficulties | 
which may arise on this road. ; 


The problem of exchange of mu-_ 
tual experiences in the field of eco- _ 


nomic development was also dealt with _ 
at the Warsaw talks. 


It is a fact that both counties, 
each according to its specific condi-— 
tions, are introducing workers self-_ 
government in economic enterprises. 
It is no less a fact that both countries, 
again in accordance with their specific 
conditions, are striving to harmonize — 
the need for the maximum indepen- 
dence of economic enterprises in the 
deliberation of problems pertaining to 
production, the expansion of capacity 
and the standard of living with the 
need of the planned guidance of eco- 
nomic development (and in this con- 
text also to adjust the role of the 
government and planning organs both 
in the sphere of production and that 
of investment construction). It is only 
natural that Yugoslavia should have a 
far richer experience in this field as 


it begun introducing workers  self- 
government in the economy much 
earlier. 


We have acquired many experiences 
in the field of workers-self government 
in economic enterprises and the plan- | 
ned guidance of economic develop- © 
ment. We have also encountered such 
problems for which an entirely sa- | 
tisfactory or complete solution still 
remains to be found this being entirely 
understandable in view of the fact that 
this is the first time management by 
the workers is being implemented in a 
socialist country and that it is ne- 
cessary to build up an entirely novel 
system of planned management and 
guidance of economic development. 


On the other hand, Workers Councils 


. economic sy- 
stem and economic policy etc. within 
the framework of the Committee for 


; G bar 
etc. Needless t say, the 
y has also acquired va- 


the ever greater indenpen- phasis was laid on the fact that in 
“ economic enterprises and exchanging information and organizing 
s Councils in the management discussions it is necessary to state in 


coordinating the activities of Wor- 
Council and enterprises with the 
ierements of the economy as a 
ole through the entire system of 
mned management and guidance of 
nomic development. 


nomic system and individual measures 
of economic policy) of the respective 
country succeeded in resolving its 
economic problems, and also which 
new problems arose in the economy 
etc. It is entirely understandable that 
Needless to say, both experiences are the every possibility of one country 
very valuable for both countries and imposing its experiences upon the 
therefore enabled agreement to be other is precluded, as the objective lies 
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BUR IRQUIRY: NEGOTIATIONS EAST-WEST 


MUTUAL CONCESSIONS 


Thomas DEHLER 
Member of the West German Bundestag 


Iu this discussion we have already published articles by Helmut 
Kalbizer, Social Democratic member of the Bundestag, and Finn Moe. 
President of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Norwegian Par- 
. liament. The questions which the participants in the discussion were 
7 asked to answer were: 

1) Do you believe that East-West talks would help to relax in- 
ternational tension, and what, in your opinion, should be done to 
bring these talks about? 

2) In view of the present international situation, at what level 
should a meeting be held, and what should its composition be in 
order to ensure some chance of success? 

3) What should be the most important items on the agenda at 
such a meeting, and what subject should be given top priority? 

Iu this number we publish replies of Thomas Dehler, leader of 
the Liberal Party and member of the Bundestag, and of André Fontaine, 
the French publicist. 


ee Se 


1. The lesson provided by the London Political pacification. It goes without 
disarmament talks in 1957 leads me to saying that other countries would be in- 
the conclusion that bilateral talks bet- ‘luded into the subsequent East-West 
ween Washington and Moscow which would talks. This is also necessary because it is 
not be disturbed by the permanent pre- not only the relaxation of tension on an 
tences of third parties or considerations international political scale but also pa- 
towards specific bloc interests, could be cification within regional limits, for in- 
‘beneficial. Both sides should clarify be- stance within the framework of Central 
forehand which mutual concessions are Europe that is involved. It is only natural 


[ ari : 
‘necessary in order to attain a general that as a German | am primarily con 


experiences in harmonizing Economic Cooperation. Particular em- — 


tad : ; 1 vidual efforts of enterprises, ind 
onomic enterprises with the need detail in what way (through the eco- branches etc, while on the other 


In summing up the 
plished in Warsaw. I 
to stress that those talks will | 
beneficial for the developmen 
economies as certain forms 
ration agreed upon provide on the o 
hand for the association of the in 


assuring complete freedom of decision — 
in those cases when this suits the inte- ok 
rests of each country. Only such co- 
operation based on mutual interests \ tae 
may be of any. lasting benefit. It ‘ate av 
precisely on such foundations that 
Yugoslav—Polish economic cooperation es 
has been laid. Ch ae 


cerned with the easement of tension in — 
Central Europe which in my opinion de- 

pends on the fundamental accord reached mahi: 
beforehand between Washington and Mo- 

scow. I also think that the peoples living 

in the region of Central Europe may also 
contribute largely to the abatement of 
tension. 

2. At the forthcoming meting an oppo- 
site course should be taken than that 
adopted in 1955. On that occasion the 
chiefs of state formulated directives whose 
implementation was left to the foreign 
ministers which as known led to a dead- 
lock in the solution of crucial issues. The 
so-called summit meeting would have to 
be preceded by careful and extensive pre- 
parations on a diplomatic level. I do not 
expect that an increased number of par- 
ticipants in the meeting would yield any 
improvement, although I do not deny that 
of late some peoples gave certain bene- 
ficial proposals which were nonexistent 
at the time of the last Geneva Confe- 
rence. Having carefully weighed the pro- 
spects for success | would declare myself 
in favour of the smallest possible number 
of participants. In as far as the problems 
covered by the agenda would seriously 
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j ficial, 
summit meeting be preceded by diplomatic 


1. — East-West talks are highly bene- 
but it is indispensable that the 


preparations of the greatest seriety. 


2. It seems to wtg that the question of 
what level the meeting will be held is of 


_ sdcondary significance. It is certainly im- 
portant that the participants should not 


be too rumerous, as this would imply the 


tisk of protracting the talks for too long 


a time thus giving ample scope for pro- 


paganda manoeuvres. 


aeadaay en oe Pee 

nt chiefs of the four big, powers — ; 
h would re-examine the problems 
lative to European security and the uni- 
fication of Germany which remained un- 
olved in Geneva in 1955 is particularly 
t. In view of the fact that the se- 
y requirements of the German neigh- 
the East and West constitute the 


of atomic weapons, - 


sion of an all European Somer pack 


- which would include both the leading 


world powers, and on the same level, the 
problem of the restoration of the unity 
of the German state. 


_ SERIOUS DIPLOMATIC PREPARATIONS 
André FONTEINE 


3. It seems to us that the Soviet pro- 
posal on the cessation of nuclear tests as 
well as the westzrn proposal to ban nu- 


clear weapons production, the US proposal 
on the restriction of outer space to pea- 
cefu! uses, various plans to abolish the 
existing bloc groups, the reunification of 
Germany and the ways and means to 
establish peace in the Near East should 
also be examined at this meeting. 


PRE - MEETING ATMOSPHERE 


Joze SMOLE 
Foreign-Politics Editor of the Paper ,,Borba“ 


Rae many obstructions in the 
way of meeting of statesmen, 
it seems, are being removed. The 
awareness that merely technical and 
procedural matters and questions are 
not essential is gaining ground. What 
is condidered important is that the pro- 
posed meeting of the chiefs of go- 
vernment should take place, for it 
would help to improve East-West re- 
lations, and encourage the solving of 
current world problems. Now that a 
principled agreement on the need for 
such a meeting has been reached, con- 
crete steps are being gradually taken 
to bring it about and to prepare for 
it as thoroughly as possible. 

But in this phase of diplomatic acti- 
vity, which marks real progress in 
international relations, many old and 
harmful phenomena are taking place, 
which are in complete contrast to the 
needs of the time and to the main and 
objective efforts of responsible sta- 
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tesmen. It is, for instance, absurd to 
go on testing atomic and hydrogen 
bombs at present. It is shortsighted 
and detrimental to continue with the 
construction of rocket launching ba- 
ses at this moment which is decisive 
for international developments. It is 
illogical to continue cold war propa- 
ganda when diplomats are striving so 
energetically to improve the world si- 
tuation. But all these phenomena are a 
consequence of the past, and they 
continue to be manifested owing to 
their initial momentum. ; 
But it is not sufficient only to re- 
cognize this momentum. The world 
statesmen should resolutely fight ag- 
ainst it and check its force. Nuclear 
test blasts, cold war propaganda and 
the contruction of rocket launching 
sites all poison the international at- 
mosphere. In the present circumstan- 
ces, it would be well if all statesmen 
should make fresh efforts to improve 


this aim should not be forgotten, 


sible statesmen recognize the n 
a summit meeting. And this 
be enough to make people reali 


for a moment, when taking 
and practical steps in any 
international life. 

- In the last few weeks many cae 
have emphasized that the success of 
a summit meeting depends on prio. 
preparations. And there is no doubt 
that is true. But it is not true in regard 
to technical and procedural prepara- 
tions, as some people wish to show. It 
is no exaggeration to say that, in the 
present preparations for the meeting, 
special attention should be paid to the 
atmosphere, in all fields of activity, in 
relations between states. A better at- 
mosphere before the meeting would 
create better chances of its success. _ 
And the atmosphere is not an abstract _ 
condition, it is certain. It is always the | 
outcome of concrete steps and measu-_ 
res. The international atmosphere can 
be improved only by definite and con-— 
crete steps of the governments in a 


oe 
field 


spheres of international activity. And — 
today this means the following: the | 
halting of nuclear test explosions and — 
the construction of rocket bases, and 
the end of the cold war propaganda. | 
These measures would decrease suspi- 
cion and doubt. 

Yugoslavia, as Kota Popovié, State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said, had 
proposed that the governments which 
are most responsible for the mainten- — 
ance of peace should ,,abstain until the © 

end of the summit meeting from all 

measures which, by deteriorating the 
existing situation, would further com- 
plicate international relations and re- 
tard or mare impossible the proposed, 
so nécessary talks. Without prejudic- 
ing the consideration and solving of 
any other question we proposed the 
stopping of all experimental explosions 
and the construction of rocket launch- 
ing sites until the end of the summit 
meeting. In addition to this all go- 
vernments should do all they can to 
restrict cold wor propaganda“. 

The success of the summit meeting 
which is gradually being prepared, will 
largely depend on the composition of 
its participants. On the basis of expe- 
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rery field. But this does not 


tates. The Great Powers have 


1 ‘the smaller members of one 


countries have succeeded in deve- 
g good relations with both Wes- 
and the Eastern states. As such, 
non-aligned countries, relying on 
the already established relations might, 
xy their participation in the propo- 
ed summit meeting, help to nullify 
> consequences of the past, to re- 
e antagonism, and to mitigate bloc 
contradictions. 

Now, when all people believe that 
the time has come to approach the 
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IEWS AND OPINIONS _ , | ait ae 


DIPLOMATIC conference for the codification of 
maritime law, called by the United Nations Ge- 
neral Assembly, has been formally opened in Geneva. 
The aim of the conference is to draw up a convention 
to regulate international maritime law. 
The League of Nations, at one time tried to do 
In the relatively peaceful pe- 
riod, in 1930, a diplomatic conference which took place 
in the Hague and was attended by delegates from 65 
broke up because no agreement 
reached on the width of territorial waters. 
draft convention considered at 
meeting in Geneva was drawn up by the United Nations 
for the Codification and Progressive Development of 
[nternational Law, at its meetings from 1949 to 1956. 


this, but without success. 


countries 


The 


Width of Territorial Waters 


HE draft convention, with the exception of the 
chapter dealing with the width of territorial wa- 
the 


ers, was unanimously approved by 


rat ese <amseanences impose 


- exponents of bloc antago- 


other pact. And the non-alig- would help to overcome all difficulties 
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c., be ict cn fate fey a ae 


| n i) i me . 
turn for the better might be made in tional documents. The | 
; wotld pelitics. . , aig 2251 _ plementation. of this de 


‘By their ‘position the Oe ealiiaed ception is an essential 
countries usually take up an attitude the laying of practical fo 
in outstanding problems which may peace and cooperation, and this sl 
facilitate efforts to solve them. Their come to full expression at the 
participation in the summit meeting meeting. rit 
Retest it would be well tt 


in East-West relations, to find and 
strengthen their points of contact and 
joint interests, and so provide a step-. 
ping stone for further progress in un- 
derstanding and cooperation. ; 
The fundamental aim of the meeting 
of the chiefs of governments is to im- 
prove international relations, to remo- 
ve the detrimental consequences of the 
past, and establish constructive coope- 
ration between the East and West, i. e., 
exactly what the non-aligned countries 


on meres which are not too contr 
versial, and which could really be set 
tled. This does not mean that solution 
of major problems should be prejud 
ed, or talks restricted in any sense. 
But it would be well if a method’ of 
work which might produce some re- x : 
sults should be determined on and ac~ eh 
cepted at the very beginning. 


Dr Milan BARTOS 
Professor of the Belgrade University 


Fifteen experts from 15 countries could not agree, ho- 
wever, on the question of the width of territorial waters, 
and the Commission therefore left the matter to be 
decided subsequently, i. e., by the future signatories of 
the convention. The Commission only stressed that at 
present various states assess, in different ways, the width 
of their territorial waters; and that it should be stated 
that the width of from 3 to 12 miles corresponded to 
contemporary usage. The Commission further stated that 
the views of states claiming soveregnty over a 200 mile 
belt of coastal waters was excessive. Furthermore, the 


Commission stressed that the belt of territorial waters 
should not be less than 3 miles, since this limit was neces- 
sary to regulate and organize the safety of coastal sea 
routes, Territorial waters extend, not only along the main- 
land of any country, but also around every bit of dry land 
(islands, rocks and so on) and there, too, a state with such 
waters is bound to provide navigational facilities and 
means of security. What is important in regard to the 
width of territorial waters is not only the territorial so- 


could be 


the present 


Commission. 
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sate ta eae ye 
ry along the coast, but al 
entation of the 


_ for states with a greatly indented coastline for the closing 
P of gulfs, as well as for archipelago states in order to create 
fe nd waters around groups of their islands or points of 
dry sand. States in such a situation demand a greater 
width of territorial waters, while strong naval powers 


Mh wish to impose a narrower belt of territorial waters, so 
4 as to render the waters around islands accessible to wars- 
hips, fishing boats etc. For such states, including our own 
os: country this processs creates great difficulties becase they 
- are bound to maintain custom services between their is- 
lands, as well as police and security inspection, which 
me would not be necessary if the arhipelagoes were closed, 


; _ and such services maintained only on their outer boundary. 
le ‘ 


At this moment the Great Powers are making va- 
rious promises in order to win. votes for their views. But 
other countries differ, and demand a width of territorial 
waters of 3, 6 or 12 miles. The United Kingdom and 
the United States insist on a 3 mile belt, and they 
offer small states assistance in maintaining safety instal- 
lations along coastal routes, together with possible sea 
reservations to a width of about ten mile from the 
boundary of the territorial waters, and they say that in 
granting economic assistance to underdeveloped states 
they will not take into account any expences which they 
may incur by maintaining safety measures in a wider belt 
of territorial waters. 

This is the chief problem, and it is upon its, solution 

that the success of everything else will depend. 


Other Differences 


HERE ARE other differences too. One of them on 

the question of the status of merchant ships of one 
country in the territorial waters of another. The Soviet 
Union and some countries which support her demand that 
merchant ships should enjoy full immunity in the territo- 
rial waters of other states, and that these should have the 
right of passage and operations of a commercial nature 
in such waters. 


Yugoslavia so far has expected foreign states to treat 
her merchant vessels, which are the property of society, 
as ordinary merchant ships, and we may say that, with 
the exception of the S/S Slovenia, incident we have not 
had any unpleasant experiences in this respect. 

Another question in dispute is the problem of the 
free passage of warships. The Commission rejected the old 
oustom according to which warships had to obtain the 
permission of a coastal state before entering its territo- 
rial waters, and it recommended only the obligatory not- 
ification of an innocent passage. Similarly, the Commis- 
sion rejected the old rule that no more than 3 warships 
can sail together in the territorial waters of another state. 


Furthermore, the Commission refused to treat ques- 
tions of the legal aspect of home waters, in which the co- 
astal state enjoys full sovereignty, but in which, under 
the Geneva convention on free approach to ports, foreign 
vessels enjoy certain rights. The Commission only put for- 
ward provisions determining the boundary of home wa- 
ters. Small states consider these to be insufficient, and that 
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many respects, d 

should be abolished. It declared that states would act bot 
in accordance with the new rules and with other pro- 
visions of international law. There is an element of uncer- 


tainty about this which is pointed out by both politicians 


and experts. x 
The Commission retains the term ,zone contigue”, 


but it deprives the coastal state of the right to fishing 


reservations in such a zone and considers it in this re- 
spect as open sea, while it acknowledges the right of 
the coastal state to inspection in the zone for the secu- 
rity of the territorial waters. This is a new rule, and is 
contrary to the practice hitherto observed, which is of 
vital interest to some countries. 


Other new provisions which concern the present in- 
ternational maritime law are to be found in the section of 
the convention dealing with the exploitation of sea we- 
alth (fish, sea mammals, oysters, sea plants etc.). In this 
respect, all states have so far enjoyed complete freedom 
and equal rights in the open sea. Following an American 
proposal, FAO has proclaimed fish to be an essential ar- 
ticle for the enrichment of human diet, and has recom- 
mended the outlawing of plunder fishing. The Commission 
considered it necessary to change the whole system, and 
stated that fish wealth should be subjected to scientific 
exploitation, which nobody is against. This principle, ho- 
wever, involves the division of the open sea, and creation 
ef areas to be entrusted to various states. The prima vista 
character of adjacent states would be recognized, and also 
of the states futher away which have formerly fished in 
these areas, with the provision that it will depend on the 
state of sealife whether the circle of states is to be ex- 
panded or not. This caused a storm of protest among the 
newly created and emancipated states which have hitherto 
been backward and are now trying to improve their fish- 
ing fleets and exploit fish life in areas where their colo- 
nial masters and not themselves had previously enjoyed 
the fishing right. The question is now raised whether this 
is in harmony with the policy of the United Nations to 
grant economic assistance to underdeveloped countries in 
order to decrease the difference between them and deve- 
loped states. America intends to table an interesting 
amendment on ,,active abstention“, i. e. the duty of states 
to refrain from increasing their fishing activity if such is 
detrimental to fishlife. States which are interested in this 
question among which we do not yet belong (we only 
demand that we should be treated on equal terms with 
Italy and Albania in the Adriatic) — say that this is a 
new imperialist division of the earths surface. The pro- 
blem is difficult: the Commission’s respect for biolo- 
gical laws is praiseworthy, but on the other hand the pro- 
posal endangers the principle of equality on the open 
seas. 


Similarly, another new question introduced by the 
draft convention is the right of a coastal state to the so- 
called Continental Shelf, i. e., the right to exploit under- 
water wealth — metals, minerals and oil — in the socalled 
shallow seas, whose depth does not exceed 200 metres. 
Some jurists say that a coastal state should have the sole 
right, and others that it should have only priority in putt- 
ing up installations for the exploitation of ore and oil 


hen 


ology Meee cerwille owing to the 
owness | of the Adriatic Sea and the principle of the 
ic division of the socalled shallow seas, in which 


‘est to us. ‘ 
This question will certainly give rise to extensive dis- 
ons between industrially manpage sani and 


_ While the Commission was unanimous with regard 
to the Continental Shelf, it was unable to reach any agree- 
‘ment about the exploitation of underwater wealth in shal- 
low places in the open sea which are not geologically lin- 
_ked with any coastal state. This is a problem for the deve- 
_loped countries. However, they are willing to leave this 


_ problem aside for the time being, providing that the’ 


- question of the Continental Shelf is solved. 
= . The Commission also took into account the techno- 
logical advances made in laying long transmission power 
lines in deep seas. Here it made the use of the 1882 re- 
_ gulations regarding telegraph and telephone cables, equa- 
-lizing all such cables and lines in importance, proclaiming 
_them inviolable and acknowedging the right of free work 
; on their laying, providing such work and installations are 
not dangerous to navigation or sealife. 

The Commission considered the relationship between 
technology and sea wealth, and it drew up detailed regu- 
lations on restricting the discharging of oil residue from 
ships into the sea; it emphasized the danger to sea-life 
from the laying of cables and pipe lines and from work 
on the exploitation of the Continental Shelf. It put for- 
_ ward separate provisions for the banning of atomic explo- 

sions on the open seas, and it fixed the duty of states to 
cooperate in regulating the detrimental activity of expe- 
riments with radiocative and other dangerous material. 


—S— 


Observers assess the Commission’s work as success- 
ful, although it is incomplete. It avoided details over which 
- its members disagreed, and it limited its work on the 


those dealing with the cuplaitation of the. . 


oe a with its Statute, calls the progressive ia 


“Adriatic is included, this matter if of no direct in- 


Shi if are new, and represent what the Comm 


lopment of international law. It has created a so 
international law, based on practice and technical ix 
accepted by most states. 


In preparing ourselves for the conference in G 
and following the opinions expressed by individuals. 
in legal literature, we came to the conclusion that, ; ap 
from accepted usage, everything will be contested, because ag 
all states consider international draft regulations in the | 
light of their own interests, and these interests are mu- 
tually conflicting. The Committee for the Preparation of 
the Conference therefore, advised the Secretary General 
to reserve eight weeks for the conference, since it is cer- 
tain that the latter will try, in its five committees and 
three sub-committees, to. harmonize conflicting interests, — hy. 
either by providing exceptions for the existing rules, or) a 
by ommitting to pass any rules on matters in which in- — e 
terests are too divergent and in which there would be so 
many exceptions that the rules would represent only a 
legislative ideal. ' 

I am convinced that the conference will succeed, 
thanks to those constructive forces which are trying to 
modify the sharpness of the differences and demand com- ~ 
promises from all states, thus endeavouring to retain the © 
freedom and joint rights of all nations on the high seas, 
together with sanctions against those who abuse such 
rights. This policy has been favourably assessed by many 
states which have no powerful navies, but which are mari- 
time states whose vital interests are linked with freedom 
and order on the sea. The Conference will fail only if 
powerful states insist that it accept a convention which 
would protect their own interests and nothing else. 

The diplomatic conference for the codification of 
international maritime law is, in its significance and sub- 
ject of discussion, historical in character: it is the first 
serious attempt in history to codify international mari- 
time law. 


AGAINST NUCLEAR ARMAMENTS 
— FOR AN ATOM-FREE ZONE 


Hans FOSS 


Functionary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in D. R. Germany 


D URING the few years few proposals aiming at 
the abatament of tension met with such a res- 
ponse in Germany and Europe at large as the Plan of the 
Polish Foreign Minister Rapatzki. This plan foresees the 
creation of an atom-free zone in Central Europe which 
would include the two Germanies, Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land. According to the proposals of the Polish Govern- 
ment formulated in its Memorandum submitted to the 
Governments of East Germany (and other countries) the 

countries belonging to the Zone would assume the obl: 


gation not to produce, purchase or procure atomic wea- 
pons in any other way, and also refrain from arming their 
troops with weapons of mass destruction. Those countries 
whose troops are stationed in Germany today would as- 
sume the obligation on their part not to equip them with 
nuclear weapons and anull the steps already made in this 
direction. At the same time the proposal was made to 
the nuclear powers to bring about the security of the four 
countries belonging to the Zone by means of special gua- 


rantees. 


ation of this } 
for all European 
on of West Germany from atomic armaments 


v 


erwise inevitable. The Government of the Federal 
ic and its supporters are working feverishly to in- 
te West Germany completely in the western atomic 
aments system. Having already consented to permit 
US troops stationed on West German territory to 
quip themselves with atomic weapons, the West Ger- 
“man government does not even dream of refusing the 
_ establishment of new atomic weapons bases and the crea- 
tion of intermediate range missile bases. Efforts are also 


a 


being made in Western Germany to sidestep the Paris 


Be Ss fecineots: and begin cooperation with France and 
“3 Italy in the use of nuclear energy for military purposes. 
It goes without saying that such a policy will not, have 
a favourable influence on the situation in Europe. Mis- 
~ trust and tension would continue to increase. Continuance 
x along such a course would have unforeseen consequences 


~ also for the cause of German reunification on a peaceful 
t 


and democratic basis. These and other effects which can- 


not even be perceived today could be prevented by the 
implementation of the plan for the creation of an atom- 
4; free: zone. 


2 

aye Apart from this such a ,,disengagement“ zone which 

would lie along the demarcation line between two mili- 
tary blocs in Europe could have a favourable influence 
on the relaxation of the existing tension. The removal 
of atomic weapons on both sides of the frontier line 
will necessarily bring about more favourable climate, just 
as obversely, the ever greater concentration of military 
forces brings the threat of a fresh conflict ever closer. 
This of course cannot be immaterial not even to the 
countries which are contiguous with the zone. However 
once the first step is made towards the easement of ten- 
sion, then it will be far easier to achieve a rapproche- 
ment on controversial issues, especially the problem of 
general disarmament. 


Last the countries which would constitute the atom 
free zone would derive direct benefits which would con- 
sist in a long term guarantee of security against atomic 
war. In case of atomic war the territories where atom 
bombs and rocket launching sites are located would be 
subjected to atomic relation. However if there are no 
atomic weapons in a country it is most likely that it will 
be spared from nuclear warfare. Therefore the Polish 
Memorandum explicitly calls for the guarantee of the 
atomic powers that they will not use atomic weapons 
against this zone, namely against any projects within it. 
Besides, the problem of the security of countries belong- 
ing to the Zone must be contemplated in permanent con- 
nection with the long term objective of the Plan, namely 
as a factor of pacification in Europe and the world at 
large. 


The big benefits which the establishment of an atom 
free zone in Europe would yield made many countries 
concerned express themselves in favour of the plan. The 
Polish Foreign Minister Rapatzki stated before the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the United Nations the intention of 
Poland to assume the obligation of renouncing to atomic 


weapons when both Germanies sign the relevant 
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NATO would primarily prevent the deterio- rom the 


fined the plan contained in the aforementioned \ 


(ivach w eisaiseac tees 
creation of an atom-free zone, 
"Apart from this, the Polish Government clearly de 


‘randum which was submitted to all the countries 
cerned. It also put forward concrete propo: ; 
control measure which took both the attitude of SS 
and the USA in account. It also attempted to draw 
closer to the attitude of the NATO countries which 


crystallised at the talks held during the past few weeks 


and months. In this way the Polish Government doubtless 
acquired vast merits which are highly appreciated both 
by people of East Germany and the country as a whole. 
The attitude of the East German government on the 
Rapatzki Plan is clear and unequivocal. It is ready to 


join the denuclearized zone and assume the corres-— 


ponding obligations. In accordance with this fundamen- 
tal orientation the East German government submit- 
ted a proposal to the Government of West Germany 
on July 27, 1957...“ to conclude an agreement prohi- 
biting the stockpiling and production of atom bombs 
and atomic weapons on German territory, as well as the 
prohibition of all propaganda in favour of an atomic 


war. On December 11, 1957 the East German Govern- | 


ment submitted fresh concrete proposals to the Govern- 
ment of West Germany according to which both German 
states would reach agreement on the following points: 


1. Third powers would not be permitted to sta- 
tion and stockpile atom bombs and ballistic missiles 
on the territories of the contracting states; 


2. Production of atomic bombs or missiles is pro- 
hibited as well as their procurement from other coun- 
tries by means of purchases or otherwise; 


3. The armament of troops by atomic weapons and 
missiles, irrespective of whose production, is prohibited; 


4. The Federal Republic will reach agreement with 
the powers stationed on its territory to restitute the 
weapons for mass destruction already located on its 


territory to them. 

Apart from this, the Government of East Germany 
declared itself in favour of establishing the necessary 
controls with regard to the fulfillment and observance 
of such a limited agreement on disarmament. 

During the past few months the East German go- 
vernment has again spoken on the significant plan for 
the establishment of an atom-free zone in the heart of 
Europe by taking an official stand towards the propo- 
sals for peace and the abatement of tension made by 
the Soviet Government on January 29, 1958 as well as 
by the radio and TV address of the Prime Minister of 
East Germany Otto Grotewohl held on January 22, 1958. 


Both these facts have provided vivid proof to the world 
that the government of East Germany is genuinely inte- 
rested in the elimination of the existing tension in Ger- 


many and Europe. Readiness to establish an atom free 
zone was reiterated. 


Of the countris eligible for participation in the 
atom-free zone only West Germany rejected the Polish 


~ 


of an atom free zone which would include both 
rm states. On the contrary the establishment of 
atom free zone would eliminate the threat of atomic 
rfare for Germany, bring about a more favourable 
itmosphere for negotiation and understanding and pave 
ie way for the rapprochement of the two German states. 
‘this were not so, the proposal of the Polish Foreign 
Minister would not have met with so vigorous a support 
with the East German Government and the whole Ger- 


man people. 
_ Finally, the West German government contends that 
it cannot take part in the projects in which East Ger- 


oo Foreiga Ministers in Manila recently 
referred to a ,poisonous snake which lies 
concealed in the dark room“. If we deciphered this 
metaphor of the Australian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Casey, we would see tiat the ,poisonous snake“ 
indicates ,communist subversion”, while the ,,dark 
room” is South-Eeast Asia. It would be interesting 
to discover what motives actuated the Ministers 
to intensify the crusade against the ,,snake“ (which 
has already been called a bogy) and to see vhat 
means they propose to employ. 


: The motives: frankly speaking, they did 
| not originate in the ,dark room“, but in the well- 
lighted cabinets of the State Department and the 
Pentagon. Power politics after the appearance of 
Sputnik, gave birth to the thesis of the urgent need 
for intensification of military efforts within the 
framework of the Western Alliance. Dullees’s trip to 
Paris, Dulles’s trip to Ankara and finally, Dulles’s 
trip to Manila constitute the three links of Ameri- 
can military-rocket strategy in the present phase, 
whose only aim is the integration and military 
strengthening of the Western bloc organisms — 


NATO, the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. 


The Means: obviously these, are not ade- 
quate for the aim which is to be achieved, if the 
men from the ,,dark room“ were really involved. If 
we abstract Casey's imaginary ,,poisonous snakes”, 
we shall see that there really exist in South East 
Asia similar, and even more terrible mousters: po- 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS mae 
Manila Metaphors Pee 


assume the necessary pine ind pte means of ae 
lateral are anann are pale be invested with 


way the West Gane government will find it hard to 
adhere to this bao bieesion in the future ae a . 


many that the Rapatzki Plan is pointing to “gh way in f 


which the countries of the East and West may emerge is 
from the present impasse reached due to the policy of — ay 
certain imperialist powers. If this course is adopted, “a a 
which is certainly not Utopian but entirely realistic, Eu- 


rope and the world will heave a sigh of relief. | eee = 


verty and backwardness. Economic aid was men- i 
tioned in Manila, but precisely in the measure in et tage 
which bitter pills are sugar-coated in order that 
they may be swallowed more easly, but those pre- 


seut spoke much more about guns and airports (and 
launching pads!). It follows that the means are 
completely in line with the motives, and in no wise 
different from those mentioned in Paris and Ankara. 

At the present moment two tendencies sharply 
confront each other in international relations: the 
tendency towards atomic armaments and the ten- 
dency towards dizatomization. As this means a duel, 
the upshot of which may be fateful for our planet, 
arguments regarding the pros and cons cease to be 
the right and privilege of politicians and statesmen 
alone. If we start from those whose lives are actu- 
ally at stake in the final instance — ordinary people 
in all parts of the world, and particularly in Asia — 
we shall see that they are all aware of the fatal 
consequences of an atomic war. The Manila talks, 
in the final balance sheet, were not in line with 
avoiding that danger. It is therefore, a little surp- 
rising that Mr Casey supplementing his metaphor 
with the assertion that SEATO is ,,putting on the 
light” which will speed up the struggle against ,,the 
poisonous snake in the dark room", failed to associ- 
ate it mentally with the light which, a decade and 
a half ago, intensively lighted up precisely that part 
of Asia — the blinding illumination of the atomic 
explosion over Hiroshima. 


«: 


he installation of missile bases on 

‘territories of the European countries 
constitutes yet another element of unrest 
-onfusion in inter-European relations. 


Bases are being installed for the launching 


> such new weapons (guided balistic mis- 


ate les) whose destructive power is not li- 


mited by the national frontiers of the 
countries which are building missile sites 
or those against which they are directed. 
In view of all the possible effects, both 
known and unknown, which the use of 
these supermodern weapons would have 
in an eventual war, the construction of 


rocket bases in Europe constitutes a uni- 


versal potential danger for all European 
peoples, not only from the standpoint of 
the threat implied by the proctical appli- 


cation of these weapons for all European 


countries, irrespective of their geographi- 
cal position, but also from the general 
political aspect the missile problem in 
_ Europe can no longer be treated as an 
internal affair of this or that country 
which permits launching sites and missile 
hangars to be built on its territory. It is 
increasingly and inevetably becoming the 
problem of the whole continent, a new in- 
ternational problem for whose prompt 
settlement all nations are interested. 

From this standpoint those European 
governments which are opening their ter- 
Titories to the creation of missile bases 
and launching installations are assuming 
particular responsibility for the expansion 
of the danger zone both in the geographi- 
cal and political sense of the word. This 
responsibility is twofold: both before their 
own peoples which are thus equally expo- 
sed to the danger of destruction, and be- 
fore the European community as a whole, 
for which the nuclear threat just as the 
problem of preservation of the peace must 
be a single and indivisible problem. 

It is» politically absurd and extremely 
dangerous if one wishes to enhance one’s 
sense of security by increasing the number 
of rocket bases and their construction in 
an ever greater number of countries with 
the same military and ideological orien- 
tation. Under conditions of a tragic di- 
vision of the world into rival blocs, such 
a course oppears as pure (and fatal) self 
delusion because exports of rocket laun- 
ching installations (even for relation 
purposes“ in case of aggression) into new 
areas of a bloc, must inevitably call forth 
corresponding counter moves and set off 
a chain reaction on the other side. The 
material, moral and psyhological effects 


N. DUBRAVCIC 
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P fiverish activity with regard to .exactly adverse: instead of a feeling of © 


security, the atmosphere of universal fear 
and uncertainty is gaining alarming pro- 
portions and instead a relaxation of ten- 
sion we see that the armaments race has 
entered upon a new fantastic stage with 
unfathomable implications for the whole 
of mankind. If the statements of scientists 
are to be believed and they have probed 
the most deeply into the secrets such a 
,cult of security“ threatens even the bio- 
logical existence of the human race! Pure 
logical reasoning therefore leads us to the 
conclusion that we will not be able to 
ensure the correctly conceived interests 
of individual and -universal security by 

the extension of the nuclear arsenal 
ever broader regions throughout the world, 
but only (and we repeat, only) by patient, 
persistent and collective work on the gra- 
dual freeing of the world of all forms of 
nuclear danger. 


If it is affirmed nonetheless that the 
installation of rocket bases in the Euro- 
pean countries serves the cause of peace, 
then it is entirely obvious that there is 
something wrong with the moral founda- 
tions of such a policy and even its aims. 
If we do not wish to present matters 
falsely we must seriously ask how can 
one speak of the creation of the indispen- 
sable minimum of mutual trust and good- 
will to approach the solution of outstan- 
ding international problems, if measures 
are being concurrently implemented in 
practice which objectively lead to serious 
mutual suspicions and the increasing folly 
of militarization? Anyone who wishes to 
be spared the sight of mankind on the 
verge of the gravest catastrophe in its 
history, will admit that the greatest pa- 
radox of contemporary bloc policy lies 
in this fatal contradiction. 


The erection of missile sites in the 
countries of Western Europe precisely at 
the time when general efforts are being 
made to organize talks on peace and di- 
sarmament between the highest represen- 
tatives of East and West can do untold 
harm to these efforts and the cause of 
peace and pacification in the world. 


The fact that Yugoslavia cannot remain 
indifferent to the construction of missile 
bases in Italy is not due only to the ge- 
neral attitude of this country with regard 
to the problem of peace and security in 
the world, but also the concrete danger 
implied by the presence of intermediate 
range missiles in the neighbouring Adriatic 
state for the security and territorial inte- 


of this short sighted ,,security policy“ are grity of this country. In view of the fact 
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tically imune and invulnerable to all. 

gers implied by the military techno 
of the blocs. This is particularly 
when rocket launching sites are being bu 
in the immediate vicinity its frontier, 
the very presence of these weapons 
-pardizes security and the chances of peace 
in the adjacent geographical regions. This 
danger is all the greater in view of the 
chain reaction the installation of missile 
bases in Italy may touch off among the 
eastern neighbours of Yugoslavia in, the 
light of the present atmosphere and deve 
lopments in the relations between the two 


antagonistic blocs. : 
to + 
The decision of the Italian Government 


consequently introduces an entirely new 
and undesirable factor of tension, mistrust 
and danger in the relations and climate in 
this part of Europe. It will only enhance 
the tendencies of unrest and create a 
dangerous situation in the region where 
also Yugoslavia is located and whose final 
consequences, both military and political 
may easily prove fatal for the further de- 
velopment of events in Southeast Europe. 


It is only natural that it cannot be im- 
material to Yugoslavia whether the  si- 
tuation outside her frontiers will tend to 
peaceful, secure development or will be 
permanently beset by growing danger, fear 
and the jeopardy of her vital interests. 
Therefore however much this country may 
wish and sincerely endeavour to maintain © 
good relations with all neighbouring go- ; 
vernments and countries, it cannot con-_ 
sider the missile base issue in Italy as 
a purely internal question of the Italian 
Government as it also bears upon the in- 
terest of this country to no small extent. 
When the rocket monsters’ with all their 
inherent direct and indirect threats appear” 
in a country, they automatically also be- 
come a problem for its neighbours. The~ 
interests of peace in this part of Europe 
oblige Yugoslavia to resolutely claim the 
protection of its security by means of 
‘appropriate diplomatic measures. 


The Italian Government however, pri- 
marily from the standpoint of the peaceful 
future of its people and its own national 
security would do far better if it would 
consider the example of those countries, 
which although members of the NATO,. 
with the same rights and duties in this 
organization as Italy, are resolving the 
problem of their own and general security, 
not by the construction but by the re- 
jection of missile bases. 


| 
i 
: 
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.T DEAL has been written recently about 

ets, or guided missiles, on the basis of data 

in various scientific works or periodicals and 

vs, which are unclassified. 

The secrecy of scientific research and tecnical deve- 

ment in the field of guided missiles is, however usually 

Ily preserved, so that one is inclined to ask what 

point of this publicity is. 

a There are many reasons for this practice. 

a ~ Whereas the Governments of individual countries 
rmerly concealed the existence of modern arms and 

pment, now it is customary among the great powers 

inform their oponents in advance of the kind of ,,re- 

taliation“ they can expect, if they prerare or launch an 

attack. 

_. Therefore publicity about rockets is to a certain 

extent the normal course to be taken by a military power 

seeking a_ deterrent“. 

And this is what happens between West and East. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES... 
j ee IDEA and technique of the development of gui- 


i ded missiles existed in Germany long before the 
Second World War, but it was not until the Luftwaffe“ 


r 


had failed in its efforts to force Great Britain to its knees, 
and until the British and American wide-radius bombers 
started shattering German war-plants that plans for their 
production were put into effect. 


| From that moment till the end of the war the Ger- 
mans made considerable progress in the production and 
development of the well-known V-1 and V-2 rockets, 
parallel with research on and perfecting of othér types 
_ of rockets. 

After the capitulation of Germany, the test materials 
of the Germans were chiefly inherited by the Americans 
and the Soviet Union together with designs for two long- 

distance missiles of the A-9 and A-10 types. 

The intended use of guided missiles in war is explain- 
ed by the fact that the new method of launching nuclear 
bombs speeds up operations, offers the advantage of sur- 
prise attack, increases the difficulty of defence and raises 
bombing to the level of annihilation. 

Actually, the existence of inter-continental ballistic 
missiles and ballistic missiles of intermediate range is 
today used for political blackmail by the great powers 
which possess them, and considerably disturbs the foreign 
and internal policy of those countries which have no 
missiles, or lack adequate defence against them. 


DIVISION AND TYPES OF MISSILES. . . 


ppPHE GUIDED missile or rocket is a self-propelled 
weapon, capable of being directed until it hits the 
target, or automatically guided to the target, either by 


of radio-installations outside the missile. pee 
We distinguish two important types of missiles, 
cording to their construction: ne ae 
— The ballistic type (wingless V-2), which i 
especially on its rising path, but which falls freely 
last phase of its flight through the atmosphere. 
— the aero-dynamic type (V-1) pilotless plane 
or adapted for guidance by means of various autom: 
or radio devices, without a man as pilot. ae 
The first mentioned has only instruments for st 
ilization and navigation, while the second is equipp 
with bearing surfaces and motor, as in aircraft. : 
There are four types of guided missiles, accor 
to the system of propulsion used: 
— turbo-jet motor, ‘ ees 
— Ram-JET motor, ‘kee 
— rocket motor, liquid fuel, a: 
— rocket motor, solid fuel. a Reet 
The first two motors are primarily used in missiles 
built on the principle of crewless aircraft, while the re-'— end 
maining two are used for ballistic rockets. Exceptions are 
not excluded, however, so that mixed propulsion is also 
encountered. ee 
The first two methods of propulsion (jet engines) de- 
pend on oxygen in the air, while in the case of rocket 
motors the necessary oxygen is carried in the body of 
the rocket. 
In order to attain a wider range, multistage rockets 
are used. In this case the emptied fuel tanks are gradual- 
ly discarded, and even the motors of the individual sta- aa 
ges are cast off. = 
Teleguided and selfguided missiles are distringuished 
according to the method of guidance. 
Teleguidance is generally conducted from the launch- 
ing base by wire, wireless or radar. In both of the last- 
mentioned, the target is followed by radar, while the 
missile is guided to it by radio-signals or by means of 
radioscopic beams. 
Selfeuidance is achieved over shorter distances by 
means of radar, infra-red, supersonic, magnetic or acous~- 
tic installations, and the target may also be searched for 
by combining these methods. 
Guided missiles are also divided into several types 
according to the place of launching and the place of the 
target to which the missile is directed. 
The basic purpose, design and characteristics of the 
missile depend on the launching site, which may be lo- 
cated on land, on a ship or in the air, and on the site of 
the target, which may be in the air, on the earth or on 
the sea. 
The best-known types in the West are as follows: 
(SSM) = Surface to surface missile 
(SAM) = Surface to air missile 
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At present there exist two types of it 


- (AAM) = Air to air missile 

(ASM) = Air to surface missile 
(AUM) = Air to underwater missile 
(SUM) = surface to underwater missile 
(UUM) underwater to underwater missile 
(USM) underwater to surface missile 
(UAM) = Underwater to air missile 


‘Today the Americans are developing nine types of 
- missiles, including three inter-continental ballistic missi- 
les (more in the stage of study, and less in armament and 
equipment of armed umits), while the Soviet Union is 
working on six types of missiles (already to a considerable 
extent included in armament and equipment of the armed 
forces). 
Three types of missiles are distinguished according 
to range: 
— inter-continental ballistic missiles, with a range 
of 8,000 km (ICBM); 
— ballistic missiles of intermediate range, between 
2,000 and 6,000 km (IRBM); 
_ — ballistic missiles of minor range, up to 1,000 km 
(MRBM). 
All three types of missiles are similar in conception. 
The rockets consist of one or several propelling ele- 
ments, each of which in turn gives propulsion, and detach- 
es itself after exhausting its power. 
The element which forms the head of the missile 
then completes the course with the acquired flight as a 
projectile, and carries the nuclear filling to the target. 


INTERCONTINENTAL GUIDED MISSILES (ICBM) 
(with A or H warhead) 


Snark USA _ range 7,000 km 
Navaho 7 . 8,000 km 
Atlas rs » 8,000 km 
Titan a 8,000 km 
T-3 (M-104) USSR, = 8,000 km 
T-5A = P 8,500 km 
T-4A Re » 7,000 km 
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s les of the ,,flying bomb“ type. ; 


missiles: intercontinental ballistic rockets missi- 


strategic i= 

Of the first-mentioned the best-known are the Ame- 
tican missiles Atlas and Titan and the Soviet missile T-4A 
and T-3, with a range of about 8,800 km, and of the sec- 
ond, mentioned the American Snark and the Navaho. 

On great distances the above-mentioned rockets can 
deviate from their direction and distance by about 10 to — 
15 km and may be used against big targets such as large 
cities, industrial settlements etc. 

The ,flying bomb“ missiles have a lesser speed than 
the ballistic rockets and their path follows the curve of 
the earth’s surface. Their probability of hitting the target 
is less, and defence easier. | 


GUIDED MISSILES OF INTERMEDIATE RANGE (IRBM) 
(with A or H warhead) 


Matador TM-61 BiC USA range 1,000 km 
Matador B . : 960 km 4 
Regulus II and III s » £500. lam @ 
Jupiter A and B ‘ oo n> 25007 kn 
Thor WS-315A de » 2,400 km 
Triton = » 2,400 km 
Polaris ‘a » 2,400 km 
J-2 USSR » 1,500 Jon 
Comet-2 = » 1,500 km 
T-2 (M-103) “ » 2,900 km 
T-4 (M-102) < a 1,500 km 
J-3 » 2,900 km 
De Havilland Britain’ , 1,750 km 


In the case of guided missiles of intermediate range, 
there also exist ballistic rockets and flying-engines of the 
aircraft type. Their range is in principle from 500 to 3,000 
km, and the likelihood of hitting is much greater than 
with the intercontinental missiles. As their dimensions 
are smaller, they may be put to various uses in case of 
war, and are particularly suitable for attacking air bases 
and other millitary targets. They ac- 
tually constitute the long-distance ar- 
tillery of the future. 


The Americans have a Matador 
with a range of 800 to 1,000 km., 
which is already included in the air- 
force armaments. Regulus II, envisaged 
for Navy armaments, is in serial pro- 
duction, while the perfecting of Jupi- 
ter (land forces), and Thor (air force), 
Triton and Polaris (naval forces) has 
reportedly made great headway. 

According to Western sources, the 
Soviet Union has at its disposal bal- 
listic rockets of a range of 1,000 km. 
ready for use, while a rocket of 2,700 
km. range is undergoing tests. 

It may freely be said that on both 
sides ballistic missiles of intermediate 
range will soon attain the range of 
Over 2,700 km. 


Range of Intercontinental Ballistic Rockets 
ICBM 
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ACE SURFACE“ MISSILES (SSM Green-Quai 
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ee ee Rata! rpm ap: 
© for opetve ase ec ee s 
Ui mgeni90kn sehen USSR 
= RS-132 ; 
hob, 8O0dan RS-132A 
» » 400 km R-10, 12,°13, 14 
ba cs. @ 16 km R-4M : i 3 
USSR, 150 km Fireblack Britain 
i tae & Firestreak ; Rake yes tas 
. = Matra AA-10 Fran ! 
ce 
; » 450 km Matra-510 | : 
France » 100 km Sfecmas-5103 ti nen 
3 Velvet Glove Canada : 
. b. for tactical use MM-1 hes 
. s Japan — (being 
ag John M-31 uSA range 32 km oa ae 
tl John G . 1a »AIR-SURFACE*“ MISSILES (ASM) 
rz » : 2 km Rascal USA range 150 
‘Oosse MA-12 ‘st a3 km Bullpup = = ? 2 . 
USSR, okm | ane mp at > ee ee 
M-100 USSR J ae 
% a z km T-6 » ” 
M rs * 2 RS-82 a tee rene 
= ; ” ” ? Cvaj ” ” 
P recmas-5202 (SS-10) France 4 1,5 kn Gvaj " » » ; ee VS ca 
ecmas-5203 (SS-11) - %, site = ek ee as 
entoc ares _  AIR-UNDERWATER“ MISSILES (AUM) vie 
Coir Switzerland , 2 Petrel USA range 18 km a 
/ Dove » » Vee 6 
i »SURFACE-AIR“ MISSILES (SAM) Lulu » » ? 
Migs, es 
Nike Pes \irs Ale ae Korwus Britain » ? : 
‘sil sed Ti ” » 35 km The division of missiles into individual groups as 
Talos : » 400 km above are made according to the purpose for which they 
fF oitar 5 4 fs ni have been designed, which does not mean that some of 
OS ee c 5 e om them may not be used for other purposes as well — for 
Hawk Z ae Et instance ,,air-air“ rockets may be employed as ,,air-land“ 
Terrier III y ‘ dey lean rockets. Older types, as well as most of the former Ger- 
Nuke Zeus ; « - 250 km man models, have not been included. 
Wizard % 4s 2 
s T-7A USSR F 25 km TACTICAL OPERATIVE AND STRATEGIC ROLE AND 
- “ a - km SIGNIFICANCE OF MISSILES 
Bloodhound Britain » 160 km a ROLE and significance of missiles in time of 
pepe ” ” 74 km war arises on the one hand from the increased 
“i bie ss 4 e km needs of the land forces in their sphere of action (small 
la ry 5 a range), and on the other from the fact that possibilities 
Lop-Bop ‘ ‘ 5 of the air force are limited (middle and long distances). 
Parca France ” 20 km It is well-known that modern conditions of waging 
3E-4100 » ” 10 km nuclear war call for great dispersal, mobility and ma- 
fay ” ” # ion noeuvring of the land forces, resulting in considerable 
cee if 4 extension of the depht and width of the fighting zones, 
ronica ¥ Behe. km while the problem of the air forces lies in the carrying 
berlikon T-50, 1-54; T-56 Seiezeriant —-, 15—20-km of thermo-nuclear bombs, complex infrastructure, supply 
MR-27 Italy (undergoing tests) problems etc. 
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Guided missiles actually constitute a suitable ,vehi- 
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cle“ for the carrying and firing of nuclear bombs, 
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which can be directed with fantastic speed to any point 
of the Globe. ; 
of 


_-- The question is only who will be the first to ,press 
ay 


the button” — a question which has, unfortunately, been 


the subject of much speculation in the Western press 


hs 
ately. 
i s 


All this is reflected in a suicidal armaments race. 


Each side is trying to produce as soon as possible larger 


Range of Missiles in Europe (Intermediate Range IRBM) 


Expenditures New means 


(in million dollars) 


155 718,0 3450 
1956 1,168,0 938,0 
ine lye 1,506,0 2,322,0 
1958 2,039,0 2,604,0 


The situation in this respect cannot be any better 
in other countries which are developing the guided mis- 
sile, especially the Soviet Union, which has been doing 
so parallel with the Americans since 1945 that is, since 
the end of the war. 


ADVANTAGES AND WEAKNESSES 


TARTED towards the end of the war, the scienti- 

fic and technical struggle waged between Ame- 
rica and the Soviet Union received a new impetus in the 
long-range missile race. 


The launching of Sputnik is the latest in a series of 
Soviet successes which include the first atomic power 
station, the largest accelerator of particles, the jet trans- 
port plane in regular service, the intercontinental bal- 
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Actually, American army exper! 
constitutes ii largest peacetime military budget in that 
country’s history: it runs to 45.9 billion dollars, which 
is 64 per cent of the entire budget. ie 

That guided missiles have a large share in this expen- 
diture is borne out by data from former years, when 
sums appropriated for guided missiles ran to many bil- 
lions of dollars. 


Range of Rockets of Intermediate Range in Asia IRBM 


listic rocket, the atomic ice-breaker (which will probably 
be the first surface atom-propelled vessel). 

In the domain of intermediate range missiles, the 
Soviet Union enjoys indisputable advantages, not forget- 
ting American advantages in some other sectors, for 


instance in electronics, as emphasized by some West-Eu- 
ropean commentators. 


In the development of missiles, the Soviet Union has 
scored conspicuous results in several fields: in the deve- 


lopment of liquid fuels, solid fuels, motors deriving oxy- 
gen from air and the guiding system. 


The reason why the Americans are lagging behind 
the Soviet Union, according to some American estima- 
tions lies in the rivalry between the three branches of 
the armed forces, smaller scientific and technical cadres, 
reduction of credits for research, lack of cooperation with 
other countries of the West-European coalition, mistrust 
caused by Macarthism, the superior attitude of the Ame- 


rican spirit, etc. 

Reportedly, it is supposed that production of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in America can be expected 
only sometime between 1960 and 1962. 


Splaktavenn. apdt the foreign nas 


n sides, did not offer much prospect of a rea- 
solution of current and burning problems. 
th ae launching of the intercontinental missile, 
Union won certain advantages which it had 
y and thus greatly improved its strategic 
ms in relation to America, whose territory for the 
time became accessible to war devastation. 
_ This created some confusion among Western mili- 
y and political circles, particularly in America. 
rejection of direct summit talks was soon fol- 
owed by a diplomatic correspondence which gradually 
provided some possibility of a rapprochement of views. 
This time again the initiative was in the hands of 
“Soviet Union. 
_ Mutual distrust has long been ve galtemcs EN and the 
first reaction of the Americans to Soviet offers consisted, 
not in ascertaining whether this was a propaganda ,,ma- 
noeuvre”, but in asking why just now?“ when they 
were exerting all their efforts to establish their ,,presen- 
in outer space. 
: Rejection gave way to study and evaluation, which 
“involved great difficulties, in view of different concepts 
of the ,balance of forces“. 


2 
_ THEORY OF ,,REPRISALS“: ESTABLISHMENT OF 
* * ROCKET BASES 


Fy eF ONSIBLE strategists in the West base their 

feeling of security on the theory that ,,aggres- 

sion“ must be answered with ,mass retaliation* from the 

bases which at disposal with that object in view, without 

“taking into account that such threats stimulate the ar- 

‘mament race on the other side too, all of which increases 
the danger of a possible conflict, in fact, total war. 


The background of this theory can be seen in the 
setting up of rocket bases in some NATO member- 
countries. 

It is well-known that the Americans have at their 
‘disposal in Britain four bases for launching guided mis- 
siles and that they intend to set up another six to ten 
bases of this kind in Europe, that is, west of the Rhine 
4France, Italy and Turkey). 

An agreement has recently been concluded with 
Great Britain with this end in view, and other NATO 
countries are to follow her example. 

Each of the above-mentioned bases will cost about 
30 million dollars, and each base will be allotted a ,,bat- 
talion“ of 10 to 15 guided missiles, and a crew of about 
500 men. 

Besides permanent bases, it is planned to establish 
a certain number of ,mobile“ (supplementary) bases, 
each of which would receive one or two rockets. 

For the equipment of these bases in Europe it is 
primarily intended to use American missiles of the Thor 
type (air force), and the Jupiter (land forces), both with 
liquid fuels, their range being 2,400 to 3,200 km. 


\ a tie words of General ‘Morsted, the 


h followed soon after on the Soviet and the year is to see the arrival in Europe of about tw: 


ee sal ea ly h ? aA 4 
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siles of the Thor type and about twelve 
— that is, about two battalions“ strong. 
ping will take from 15 to 1s months, pul 


ces, making use in the first place of natural | peer 
in the area, while the launching oe will be | in. “open 


and Aneel feniee wovkhos storage of warhe- 


ads) etc. will be underground. 
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As far as is known at present: 


6 countries whish to have these (Great Britain, . 


France, Italy, Holland and Turkey); 
5 countries do not wish to have them (Norway, Dene 


mark, Belgium, Luxemburg and Icelan — and perhaps 


Greece); 


one country cannot accept them (Western Germany); — 


3 countries do not need them (America, Canada, 


Portugal) as the geographical situation of these coun- 


tries calls for intercontinental missiles. 

From Great Britain, France and Italy, where General. 
Norsted intends to set them up, their zone of operation 
will extend to the greater part of European Russia, from 
Leningrad to the Caspian Sea, with the industrial centres 
of Kiev, Harkov, Rostov and Stalingrad. 

From the launching pads in Turkey, the operational 
zone will extend to Magnitogorsk and Omsk. 

The launching pads will be under the control of the 
member-country of NATO which agrees to have them 
sep up on its territory, while the nuclear war-head stocks 
will remain under the control of Americans. 


PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT, QUESTION OF 
TALKS BETWEEN WEST-EAST AND OTHER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HE INITIATIVE of Moscow for a new meeting of 
Western and Eastern representatives round a con- 
ference table has caused a considerable division of views. 
among the army and political quarters of the Western 
coalition: every one regards the Soviet initiative in his 
own way, starting from his local interests and problems. 
Finally, both sides have come to the conclusion 
that further aggravation and armament race might lead 
to war, whose consequences, in view of the existing 
weapons, would be an utter catastrophe for mankind, 
irrespective of any temporary advantage gained by one 
or the other side. 
Moscow’s initiative for summit talks in a sense for- 
ced the West on to the defensive without any concrete 


ibs 


is 3 ot to ie n: East agreements 
question from the network of unregulated inter- 


sentially, both East and West think of recogni- 

the present ,,status quo“ which, reportedly, should 
onsidered at the conference, but not before. 

f Therefore, the success of the talks ee oe on the 


— suspension of nuclear tests pelt Reet of nu- 
clear weapons, laying down that fissionary materials be 
used solely for peaceful purposes; 

—— eoreinoy of the use of outer space for military 


a = creation of zones which would be completely or 
_ sparcally cleared of all nuclear weapons; 


— experimental attemps to establish lasting inter- 
_ national control over nuclear tests; 


Todor VUJASINOVICE 


President of the Federal Chamber of Industry 


ee ITS CONSTANT endeavours to profit by the latest 
achievements of science and technology the Yugo- 
slav industry is also benefiting by the possibilities afforded by 
nuclear science and engineering. So far the use of nuclear 
energy by the Yugoslav industry has been limited to the ap- 
Plication of radio isotopes. Radio isotopes have been fairly 
widely applied in the field of defectoscopy. Already since 1953 
the Yugoslav metal working enterprises are using radio isotopes 
for the testing of their products. 


This practice has been particularly developed during the 
past year so that apart from a larger number of industrial 
enterprises which use radio — isotopes, four Centres for de- 
fectoscopy have also been organized. These centres are located 
in Belgrade, Ljubljana, Sarajevo and Rijeka respectively. The 
task of these centres consists also in the use of radio isotopes 
besides other technical methods of testing materials and pro- 
ducts. These centres extend service at the request of industrial 
and other enterprises in the control of metals, castings and 
welded structures by means of radio isotopes. Two centres are 
equipped with a mobile service laboratory and are in a po- 
sition to extend services on location. 


Apart from the application of radio isotopes for the above 
mentioned purpose, research work and tests are also being 
made with a view to introducing radio isotopes in other testing 
methods and production processes. Thus for instance the con- 
struction of instruments was begun which will eliminate sta- 
tic electricity in the textile industry and the plastics industry 
by the application on radio isotopes. Instruments are also being 
designed for gauging the thickness of sheeting in cold rolling 
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The pressure brought to” bear on the m 
_ by the world public, which urges a summit 
will compel the responsible representatives 
tries to adopt a course for which both vides are. 
prepared. BA 
The problems to be solved at piety ee - 
the dates of which have not yet been fixed, are of such 
a nature that they not only affect the interests of the: 
two blocs, but are also of great significance for all coun- 
tries in the world. . 
The non-bloc countries which have made pea 
efforts for the relaxation of tension in the world will con- 
tinue to do so in the future by supporting every construc— 
tive proposal of either bloc with their own proposal and 
suggestions. 
One of such significant moves was Comrade Tito’s 
recent proposal for a conference of representatives of 
the large and small countries. 


APPLICATION OF NUCLEAR 
sFNERGY IN THE YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY 


(ne: 
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mills by means of isotopes. The possibilities of utilising radio 
isotopes in other technological processes such as for the ste- 
tilisation of medicines, pasteurisation and sterilisation of food’ 
in the canning industry etc. are likewise being examined. 
The use of radio isotopes is also being prepared for the pur- 
pose of automation and control of the individual technological’ 
processes such as the control of wear and tear of fire resistant 
linings in metallurgical furnaces for instance or the marking 
of rolled goods. 

The Yugoslav industry is constantly following the deve- 
lopments made in the application of radio isotopes in other 
countries and is striving to apply the results accomplished 
practically. It goes without saying that a longer lapse of time 
is necessary for the mastery of these methods as the applica- 
tion of radio isotopes calls for relatively new techniques which 
require personnel. For the purpose of accelerating the aplica- 
tion of radio isotopes in the domains where this is technically 
and economically feasible the Federal Chamber of Industry 


last year made investments from the Fund for the Advancement: . 


of Industrial Production for developmental research work in 
this field. Research was also conducted with a view to begin- 
ning the production of the necessary electronic and other 
instruments necessary for the application of radio isotopes. 
Thus with the cooperation of the Federal Nuclear Energy 
Commission the Yugoslav industry succeeded in yielding twelve: 
different electronic instruments which are intended for labo- 
ratory research as well as the practical application of radio 
isotopes. 

With a view to training the expert personnel for the ap- 
plication of radio-active isotopes a special school was founded’ 
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of radio isotopes 
rede of radio isotopes the Yugoslav industry 
- energy for other purposes in this" phase. The 
of nuclear energy for the purposes of power ge- 
our country is not so urgent in view of the vast 
r resources available. In spite of this however, the 
of utilising nuclear energy for the purpose of po- 
neration are already being studied in order to prepare 
a med technical staff and keep up with the  inter- 
al achievements in this field. The study of the problems 
ed by the use of nuclear energy in shipbuilding will 
be studied. These techniques are of great interest for the 
slav shipbuilding industry so that it is entirely under- 
ble that the results accomplished in this sector should 
e followed with the greatest attention. 
Rates from the aforementioned problems, the Yugoslav 
stry is also studying the problems involved by the pro- 
ction of the corresponding raw materials and other mate- 
required for the application of nuclear techniques. The 
sary preparations are being made so as to enable the 
try to benefit by the natural resources available with a 
ew to developing the production of these materials. Needless 
| say, in this domain as well the Yugoslav industry will take 
tt within the limits of its economic and technical possibilities. 
Last it should be mentioned that Yugoslavia was far more 
ctive so far in the domain of scientific research than in the 
ractical application of nuclear energy. Scientific research 
ork is fearly developed and the three nuclear research insti- 
ites have brought about the conditions for the development 
“more intensive work on the industrial uses of nuclear 
nergy, and especially the application of radio isotopes. 
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OCUMENTS 


Pwo Important Documenis 


L The Programme Commission of the Central Committee 
f the Yugoslav League of Communists drew up the draft Pro- 
‘amme of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia which 
ill be examined at the Seventh Congress of the League of 
ommunists scheduled in Ljubljana in April this year. A bro- 
ler active consisting of over a hundred members took part 
“the draft of the Programme over a two year period. The 
raft was submitted for discussion to organizations of the 
vague of Commmunists which may send in their remarks and 
‘oposal to the Commission until April 5. The Draft has been 
inted in two hundred thousand copies, of which one hundred 
ousand have been set to the committees and organizations 
the League of Communists while the other hunder thousand 
ill be available for sale. 


The Draft Programme covers over 200 page and contains 
e following chapters: Chapter 1 — The Social-Economic and 
litical Relations in the World of Today; Chapter I] — The 
ruggle for Socialism under the New Conditions; Chapter III 
The International Political Relations and the Foreign Policy 
the Socialist State; Chapter IV — The Yugoslav Socialist 
volution and the Creation of the People’s Authority; 
1apter VW — The Economic and Political Pre-Conditions for 
cialist Development in Yugoslavia; Chapter V1 — The Social 
d Economic System; Chapter VII — The Political System of 
Svernment by the Working People; Chapter VIII] — The 
deration and Relations between the Peoples of Yugoslavia; 
lapter IX — Economic, Social and Educational Policy; Chapter 
— The Social Role and Ideological Foundations of the Yu- 
slav League of Communists. 


during” px six aL Ree 


eye Acta by Seu and_int 
cialism in the recent past. ist 
- The organ of the Yugoslavia eae of Commun 
munist“’ published the draft Statute of the League o 
nists which was drawn up by the Statute Commission 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav League of Communist, “s 
draft has been put forward for discussion to the scene ro 
organizations and leaderships of the League of Communists | iy 
and will be proposed at ihe Seventh Congress of the League ae 
of Communists. ee 
It is understood that ave Duaft Programme is being trans- 4 
lated into the English, French and Russian Janguace:” "vege 


Communique on Talks Bet- 
ween the Yugoslay Socialist — 
Alliance and Italian Socia-— ies 

list Darty es 


The talks held by the delegation of the So- 


f 
cialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugo- : a 
slavia with the representatives of the Italian Soci- ie: 
alist Party were concluded by the publication of ai 


the following joint communique: PMC 


»A delegation of the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People and the League of Communists of Yugoslavia consisting — pe 
of comrades Jovan Veselinov, Ivan Botziéevié, Vidoje Smilev- at 
ski, Marija Vilfan and Bogomir Perisié were guests of the Ita- pus 
lian Socialist Party from February 14—22. ; 

During the visit the delegation met with the leadership of 
the Italian Socialist Party with whom they had a broad exchange 
of views on the principal problems of the workers movement 
and the international situation. A wide svhere of agreement 
as to the tasks of the workers class in the present international 
situation aiming at the relaxation of international tension 
was noted during the talks. 

The events which occured during the past few months 
characterized by the crisis of power politics confirmed the 
need of constructive actions which would strive to overcome 
bloc division as stressed during the visit of the Italian So- 
cialist Party to Yugoslavia last year. 


The conditions are maturing in the international workers 
movement enabling action to be taken for the consolidation 
of peace in Europe and the world at large. The political 
forces which strive towards socialism are advancing positive 
proposals aiming at the easement of world tension. The So- 
cialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia and the 
Italian Socialist Party therefore consider that all comstruc- 
tive efforts of the workers movement which aim at stimu- 
lating the development of socialist forces, the achievement 
of a more relaxed international climate and peace should be 
endorsed. They likewise consider it necessary to implement 
a vigorous action aiming at the acceleration of talks which 
will lead to the convocation of an international conference 
of the powers most responsible for peace in order to achieve 
at least a limited agreement on disarmament, primarily on the 
prohibition of nuclear test explosions for military purposes, the 
production and use of nuclear weapons, and for the use of 
nuclear energy for peacetime purposes. 


To this end all proposals for the creation of a nuclear- 
free zone in Europe, especially the Rapatzky plan which calls 
for the establishment of a central European zone from which 
nuclear weapons would be barred should be indorsed. The 
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these countries on the. solution of the fundamental interna- 
“tional issues. 


Having noted that the international situation improved 


during the past few years owing also to the mutual propo- 
sals and initiatives of both blocs to ease international ten- 
sion, the two delegations stress that the role of all political 

forces striving to overcome bloc division both in Europe and 
the world at large is invested with a particular significance 
_ at present. 


For this reason the development of movement in Asia and - 


_ Africa which aim at achieving the independence of dependent 
‘peoples and which are pursuing a policy of active neutrality 
‘represent a significant contribution to the peace. 

The two delegations have noted with satisfaction that 
the relations between the Socialist Alliance of the Work- 
ing People of Yugoslavia and the Italian Socialist Party con- 
tributed to the mutual acquaintance of the two peoples. They 
consider that the relations between the Socialist Alliance of 
Yugoslavia aud the Italian Socialist Party should continue 
to develop also in the interest of the consolidation of good 
neighbour relations between the Yugoslav aud Italian peoples 
within the framework of the policy of active coexistence of 
all countries and the friendly settlement of international 
problem. 

At a time when a new era characterized by great and 
revolutionary scientific discoveries and technological progress 
is beginning in the world the two delegations consider that 
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eres “same aah to all uropieale wick aim at tae ate 
: = least partia'ly to the solution ‘of outstanding problems, the 
abatement international ‘tension, the promotion of interna-— 
tional cooperation irrespective of social system, and the crea- ~ 
aap tion of the necessary conditions for collaboration between 
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MEETINGS AND TALKS 


j 

1 
YUGOSLAV DELEGATION AT CONGRESS OF MONG | 
LIAN PARTY. Krste Crvenkovski, member of the Centr 
Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia ai 
member of the Executive Committee of the Central Committ 
of the League of Communists of Macedonia, left Belgrade fc 
Mongolia on March 11th. Together with Veljko Micunovié, 
the Yugoslav Ambassador to the People’s Republic of | : 
golia who is a member of the Central Committee of the Lea 
of Communists of Yugoslavia, he will form delegation of | 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia, which will attend 
Thirteenth Congress of the Mongolian People’s-Revolution 
Party. The Congress starts work at Ulan Bator on March 1 


a 


YOUTH ORGANISATIONS 


YOUTH AND STUDENT EXCHANGES. We learn that the: 
Yugoslav Bureau for International Youth and Students: 
Exchange is to open two international hostels for the acco-' 
modation of foreign youth and students during the summer 
months. These hostels will be in Dubrovnik and Zadar. In ad: 


(Continued on Page 24) 


»Rade Konéar“ 
Electrical Equipment Factory -Zagreb 
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ACCOUNT: WITH THE NATIONAL BANK IN ZAGREB No. 408-T-7% 


PROGRAMME OF PRODUCTION 


Threee-phase asynchronous motors of alf 
ratings 

Three-phase compound self-excited gene- 
rators from 7 kVa up 100 kVa 

Three-phase synchronous generators of all 
outputs 

Welding sets 

Power transformers for all voltage 

Metering transformers 

Crane and elevator equipment 

High and low voltage equipment 

Switchboards and controlboards completely 
equipped 

Projecting, supply and errection for alk 
kinds of complete installations 


Electric Equipment for Chichoci Malliaw 
Hydro-electric Project in Pakistan — La- 
hore 


with - A inks 
so Forced Trade 


PACTORY OF METAL “am 
DrewGkhs AND SWITCHES | 
; N15 ae 


On the outskirts of Ni§, in the in- Past: 


dustrial suburb of Crveni Krst, there 
In 1913, the Belgrade Office of the 


Yugoslav Railways founded a_ small 


is a factory of metal bridges and 
switches, an enterprise whose deve- 


lopment has been slow but sure, so workshop with only a few departments 
that it is today an imporant factor for the repair of bridges and rail- 
both on the home and foreign mar- track. Later, in 1924, the workshop 
kets. was expanded; new departments were 


Length of Bridge 300 m. Weight 8, 112 tons 


Railway and Highway Bridge on the Danube Near Belgrade; 
19 


added and its labour force was in- 


“creased, but it was still guite small. 


During Second World War the 


workshop was almost completely des- 


troyed. But after the war it was re- 


constructed in a relatively short time, 
and its production was considerably 
increased. The workshop grew into a 
real factory of metal bridges and 


switches. 


Present: 


Once it was a small workshop; but 
today it is a large factory with big 
halls, modern machines and equipment, 
and a large number of highly skilled 
workers, technicians and engineers. It 


has its own designing office. 


The enterprise only once repaired 
bridges; today it makes metal railway 
and road bridges of all dimensions, 
cranes with manual and electric drive 
and other installations used in tran- 


sport. 


The enterprise makes switches of 
all kinds and for all kinds of tracks, 
machines for the construction and 
maintenance of railroads, tools and 
appliances, mining installations, equip- 


ment for power plants etc. 


In addition, the enterprise makes lo- 
comotive and car switches and steel 
freight cars for international transport. 

All products are tested for endurance 


by the most modern methods. 


Future: 


Now the enterprise is making pre- 
parations for the production of diesel 
locomotives for use on standard and 
uarrow gauge tracks. 

The products of the Ni Factory of 
Metal Bridges and Switches are appre- 


ciated in foreign markets. At first the 


Unloading Bridge and Crane with Heincel 
mann in the Boris Kidrié Coking plant (Lu-— 


kavac); Unloading Capacity 120 tons/H™ 


_—_—— -- - 
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factory exported only certain types of 
tools, but then it began to sell com- 
plete bridge constructions to Turkey 
and India, and switches to Greece. 
Now, the factory is increasing its ex- 
ports. Its production is expanding, and 
it making a large number of switches: 
for India, and a bridge for Burma. 
It has also received considerable or- 
ders from Egypt and other countries: 
of the Near and Middle East. 

Once a small workshop, this enter- 


prise 


_ 


s now a large factory which is 
well known beyond the borders of our 


country. 


Exhibition pavillion (Hall) in Bombay — 

India, design and Construction of the 

Factory of M-tal Bridges and Switches — 
Nis 


' The new factory of fire-proof materials 
at Arangelovac is a new enterprise equip- 
ped with modern installations for the pro- 
duction of fiberbrick and other fire- 
proof material. It was built in the period 
between 1947 and 1952, but some of its 
Kilns were put into operation in 1950. The 
factory as a whole begun test production 
on May 1, 1952. 


The factory now manufactures semi- 
finished fire-proof products — burnt fi- 
reclay and burnt white bauxite — as 
well as finished products — firebricks of 
ground fireclay, 


all shapes and _ sizes, 


light isollation bricks etc. 


Te factory has a well equipped labo- 
tatory where all products are tested and 
analyzed, so that they may conform to 
the JUS, DIN or ACMA stadnards. 


The factory's auxiliary departments — 
machine and electric, carpentry and sha- 
ping workshops — maintain installations 
and make all the necessary tools, moulds 
and so on. 


Twe whole ouput of the factory deri- 
ves from two departments — one, which 
produces semi-finished articles: burnt fi- 
meclay and burnt white bauxite (32,000 
tons a year), and the other, which makes 
finished products: firebricks (40,000 tons) 
(5,000 


and other refractory materials 


tons). The factory’s capacity of producing 
ground and powdered fireclay is unli- 
mited — and can produce as much as 


the market can consume. 


In regard to raw material, it must’ be 
mentioned that there are, in the vicinity 
of the factory, large deposits of high 
quality clay which — as now estimated 
— can keep the factory going for another 
100 years. 

Since the very beginning, the factory’s 
production of firebricks has been increa- 
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NEW FACTORY | 
OF FIRE-PROOF 


MATERIAL 


ARANDELOVAC 


sing, and today it supplies firebricks to 
all smelting furnaces in Yugoslavia. The- 
chief consumers of its products are the 
producers of iron and steel — these mills 
absorb about 50°/o of the factory's output 
of firebricks. It may be said that the 
factory specializes in the production of 
firebricks for these consumers. 


The production of firebricks, both for 
the needs of iron and steel mills and 
for other consumers, is adapted to the 
requirements of every construction into 
which the bricks are to be built. Expe- 
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rience gained in the past is being used, 
in the production of new bricks, so that 
their quality is constantly improving. Par- 
“ticular attention is paid to the production 
-of firebricks for special purposes. In order 
to be able to supply various customers, 


-the factory manufactures: 


— firebricks for the cement industry (CM 
standard), 


— firebricks for the lining of blast fur- 
naces (VIP standard), 

— firebricks for the glass and ceramic 
industry, for boiler manufacturing fac- 
tories, for power plants etc. (DURAFIX 
standard), 

— firebricks for various heating instal- 
lations, commercial firebricks, slabs and 


blocs (A standard), 

— semi acid firebricks for 
(B standard), 

— firebricks 
standard), 


coke ovens 


(ELP 


for electric furnaces 


special fireclay products for the steel 
industry -— steel mills, as well as slabs 
for boiler manufacturing factories, se- 
wage pipes, slabs for the lining of open 
hearth furnaces (LIVIT — 1 and LI- 
VIT 2 — standards), 


— other fire-proof materials used as bin- 
ders and washers of firebricks which 
are used in all branches in industry, 

— ready to use ground fireclay of the 


same quality as firebricks, 


— powdered and granulated fireclay to 
particular specification. 
In addition to firebricks and ground 


fireclay, the factory makes acid bricks 


ae 


for the chemical industry, for coke ovens, 


and for paper and cellulose factories. 


The factory pays particular attention 
to quality and variety of its products. 
Daily control and analyses of products 
in the laboratory makes it possible to 
go on improving the quality of all pro- 
ducts. The factory now makes more than 
7,000 different kinds of firebricks, whose 
quality conforms to international stand- 
ards. Aa a result, Yugoslav industry does 


not need to import any fireclay material. 
The only exception are large fireclay 


blocks for the glass industry, which are 
now being made on an experimental basis. 


Particularly important for our industry 
is the production of acid firebricks, which 
were formerly imported from foreign coun- 
tries. What this means for our industry 
can best be revealed by the fact that the 
acid firebricks used in the construction 
of sulphuric acid for the Bor factory, if 
they had been imported, would have cost 
the country about one million West Ger- 
man marks. 


The collective of the factory and its 
management are constantly trying to im- 
prove their production, both in quality and 
variety. The factory has a group of spe- 
cially trained engineers who are Tespon- 
sible for the improvement of the process 
of production, They would be helpless, 
however, if the factory had not establi- 
shed close contacts and cooperation with 
the consumers of its products. For this 
cooperation enables the factory's techni- 
cians to learn from the consumers how 
their products satisfy them, and so de- 


type of installation. — 
Apart from satisfying home needs, 
factory can export increasingly grea 
its products. With the aim of real 
this, measures have been taken to ir 
crease exports, primarily to the market 
of the Mediterannean countries — Gre 
and Egypt, to the Near East — Syria 
Pakistan, as well as to the Far East 
Burma and India. The factory has alread 
exported some of its products to theses 
considered as test shipments. 
buyers consider that the products of 


packing and seaborne transport 
amount to about 40°%/o of the prices 
which is 


the products, themselves, 


check to quicker increases in exports.| 
Buyers in the East European countries, , 
particularly in Bulgaria and Rumania, are: 
also interested in the factory’s products,, 
and orders have already been received] 
from them. The factory has exported cer-' 
tain quantities of fire-proof material —+ 
burnt fireclay — to Italy too. In 19577 
the factory exported about 2,000 tons of’ 
burnt fireclay to the value of 3,800,000) 
dollars, and this year exports are expected 


to be considerably increased. 


In step with the development of the! 
country’s economy, the factory will also 
be enlarged. Its plan of development pro- 
vides for purchases of new and modern 
equipment and installations, and this will 
certainly make it possible for the factory 
to increase the variety of its products, 
improve their quality and start producing 
new articles for home needs as well as 


for export. 


LARGEST YUGOSLAV ENTERPRISE FOR IMPORT AND 


EXPORT OF TEXTILES, RAW AND PROCESSED ee: 


LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
BEOGRAD, KNEZ MIHAJLOVA 1-III 


of jute, hemp and other synthetic fibres. CENTROTEXTIL maintains business relations with the 


All kinds of knit and woven goods — stockings, leading world firms. 
- sweaters, woollen and cotton blankets, carpets, jute 
bags, wool and hair-ropes, raw and semi-finished 


Agents abroad: 
leather, small skins, leather fancy goods, textile and : 


LONDON 1, Heddon House, 149--191 Regent Street 
FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, Oberlindau 108 
SYDNEY, 10 Clement Street, Rushcutter’s Bay 
JAKARTA, Hotel des Indes, Room 49 

TEHERAN, P. O. B. 819 


leather waste and footwear. 


IMPORTS: Cotton, wool, jute, hemp and other fibres, 
natural, and synthetic fibres and yarns (cellulose 


wool, rayon, perlon, nylon), semiprocessed goods 


. Agents in the country: 


ZAGEB, Gajeva No. 7, phone 38-470, telex 02-102 
RIJEKA, Tré¢anska obala br. 8, phone 29-47, 
telex 02-543 

LJUBLJANA, Kolodvorska br. 25, phone 32-562, 
telex 03-113 

MARIBOR, Ulica Talcev br. 1, phone 25-30, te- 
lex 03-321 

SARAJEVO, Vase Pelagi¢a br, 1, phone 24-38 
NOVI SAD, Svetozara Markoviéa, br. 29, phone 


40-56 
LESKOVAC, Bore Stankoviéa br. 5, phone 313 
SKOPLJE, Ilindenska br. 30, phone 20-42 
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) PORTS: All kinds of raw, printed and bleached cot- for the textile industry, raw and semi-processed. — 
ton, woollen and silk fabrics, as well as fibrics made leather, textile and leather waste. 
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ci OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


) March 5 — Aleksandar Rankovié, Vice President of the Fe- 
— deral Executive Council, who is standing as candidate 

for the Federal Council of the Federal People’s Assembly, 

spoke at a large pre-election meeting in the Belgrade 
suburb of Vozdovac. 

peateh 5 — A meeting of the Federal Executive Council, pre- 
sidet over by Svetozar Vukmanovic, the Council's Vice 
President, took place in Belgrade. The Council passed 
a new set of regulations on the distribution of net 
profit mad’ by economic enterprises, and on extraordi- 
nary taxes on the income of individuals, The Council 
aso elected a commission for the considerations of 
incomes, and it was decided that commissions for the 

_ determination of wage and salary scales should be 
formed in all republics, districts and municipalities. 


aiharek 5 — Moma Markovié, a mzmber of the Federal Executive 

Council, made a press statement in connyction with 

the Regulations on the Distribution of Net Profit and 

Funds of Economic Enterprises, and in connection with 

the Rules on the Formation of the Commission for 

Consideration of Personal Income. He said that the 

income of every individual would depend on the efforts 

of the collective, and of the collective as a whol4, that 
the distribution of profits made by enterprises wou!d 
depend on whether these profits were the result of in- 
creases in productivity, or of tha situation on the 
market. He further emphasized that it would be ne- ~ 
cessary to introduce a uniform wage and salary policy, 
so as to ensure a more consistent carrying out of the 
principle that remuneration should be in accordance 
with the efforts and success of each individual in 
economy. 

March 6 — The Yugoslav papers reprinted the intarview wich 
President Tito gave to C. L. Sulzberger, commentator 
of the New York Times. 

March 6 — The meeting in Osijek of the Permanent Confe- 
rence of Yugoslav towns ended. During the discussions 
at the meeting, Milentije Popovic, member of tha Fe- 
deral Executive Council, said that in order to raise 
the living standard of Yugoslav citizens it was ne- 
cessary to speed up housing construction, since the 
housing problem was one of the most urgent problems 
in our country. 

— 9 The Federal Board of the Socialist Alliance of the 

Working People of Yugoslavia issued an election pro- 

clamation to the citizens of Yugoslavia in connection 

with the forthcoming elections for the Federal People’s 


March 


Assembly and the Assembles of the People’s Republics. 
‘March 10 — The Presidency of the Central Council of 
Federation of Yugoslav Trade Unions met to discuss 


some current problems of the wage and salary system 
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March 1 — President Tito received Branko Dra 
appointed Yugoslav Ambassador to the Nethe ay 
March 6 — Leo Mates, Yugoslav Ambassador to the 
States paid a visit to Mr. John Foster Dull 
American Secretary of State. — aie 


Our New Contributors” 


THOMAS DEHLER, Doctor of Political cvicu tae mM 
of the Bundestag and leader of the Liberal Party. He we 
member of Adenauer’s coalition cabinet. 


Foreign Affairs the German Democratic nea He 
tributes to the journal Deutsche Ausenpolitik*. 

JOZE SMOLE, foreign politics editor of ,Borba“. He + 
TANJUG,’ correspondent in Athens and New York and Bor 
ba’s special correspondent in the United Nations and other in- 
ternational bodits. Has published ,Tito in Asia“ and ,The 
‘awakening of Africa”. 


ANDRE FONTEINE, 
paper ,Le Mond“. 
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